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The- docuaents and articles annotated here offer many 
suggestions for de.Teloping closure criteria, planning,, aaintaining 
public ani staff goodwill, and finding .ways to use or dispose of*^ 
schoolf^/cilities. Exaaination of this aat^rial show^that techniques 
for s^Eool closure are not subject to great debate, but that failure 
to recognize and use them at the proper tiae can cause, greater furor 
than even the wildest arguaents over 'theory. (Author /lET) h 
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TECHNIQUES FOR CLOSING SCHOOLS 



There have always been isolated cases in which 
schools have had to be closed, particularly for 

- reasons of building inadequacy and safety. Only 
with the rapidly spreading problem of declining 
enrollment, however, have the intrjcacies of school 
closure begun to be systematically examined. 

A review of the literature reveals that school 
closure often causes more difficulties than it re- 

- solves. Especially 'by those who have experienced 
it, closure is recorximended^ only as a last resort; 
unfortunately, it cannot always be avoided.. 

If school closure is to be attempted, it should 
be done carefully and methodically, with suffi- 
cient time taken to understand the unique local 
problems and to develop techniques adequate to 
fneet them. An awareness of t|he experiences and 
conclusions of others can help disclose the magni- 
tude of the undertaking in all 'its dimensions and 



implications. Still, the literature can indicate only. 
ho'W to look at the problem and can never com-* 
pletely define what the problem is, since it varies 
so markedly from district to district. 

Andrews, Soder, and Eismann's research 'sug- 
gests that few school districts actually examine 
the full range of criteria that can be considered 
when deciding which schools to close. Pressure for 
school clpsure usually comes from a few well- 
defined sources, such as the requirements of^a 
desegregation plan or the outmigration of popula- 
tion frotn .an industrializing neighbqrhood. Too 
often the effects of closing the school in question 
are not considered or the adequacy of the^uildings 
being kept open is not taken into account, .so ui- 
gently do the current'problems cry for attention. 

In Hayward, California, the too-rapid closure of 
two schools led eventually to court battles. More 
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TECllNIQUES FOR. CLOSING SCHOOLS 



thorough planning and improNcd public relations ' 
efforts nude the subsequent cT6sure of two addi- 
tional schools relatively painless. Numeri^us sugges; 
tions in the areas of both pfenning methods and 
public relations techniques are found in the 
literature. 

Plans should be comprehensive enough to pn- 
compass more issues than simply that of school 
closure. Where the district is, where it is going, and 
how it is to get there must be continually reviewed 
in light, of the ever-changing situation. Planning 
must- be flexible enough to allow^ a numBer of so- 
lutions to current problems, with a justifiable 
choice for the solution preferred.' Sargent and 
Handv in particular convincingly argue the case for 
planning. 

Communicating with and involving the public 
in any school closure decision is as much a neccs.- 
sity as isadec^uate planning. Emotional attachments 
tp the school, as Well as the personal relationships 
many parents have spent years cultivating with the 
sehooPs staff, ajc often treated with less concern 
than are financial and logistical considerations. Yet 
without the emotional acceptance of closure on 
-the parts of parents, studjents, faculty, and staff, 
hovvv can administrators evnen hope to win\)ackin^ 
and support* for the moveS The intelligent u^e of 
media, the recruitment of active and vocal pai-ents. 
for lask fotcesj, and^apen, honest access to the 
facts, coupled vvi^lTadecji^ate time for the idea to 
be accepted, can long way toward assuring a 
-successful effort. 

Once closed, the school f^cijity is available for 
many purposes within the district or can be dis- 
posed of in any of several ways. The. first consid- 
eration is always for maintaining or improving tlie 
educational standards of the district. Nevv^gace 
can allow new programs apd expansion of 'servibefe 
aSi far as budgetary restrictions permit, tven if 
closed facilities cannot be used immediately, it is 
important to realize^ that population shifts or^ re- 
newed growth coqld revive a heed for the School 
in the future. ^' 

Permanent, disposal of an adequate building is 
most often avoided by leasing, especially to govern- 
ment and community agencies, though other ar- 
rangements can be made as well. VahdalisYn and 
continued maintenance costs make" sTmpk moth-- 
"halling less attractive. If a school(^is to be leased or 
sold, the commercial possibilities of ^the facility 
should ,be considerc^d along with other criteria 



. when selecting the school to be closed. Legal re- 
. strictions on the disposal of public buildings are 
another factor in finding the best alternative. 
The documents and articles listed below offer 

^ many suggestions for developing closure criteria, 
planning, maintaining public and shff goodwill, 
and finding ^yays to use or dispose of school facili- 
ties. Examination of this material will show that 
techniques fpr school closure are not subject to 
great debate, bdt^failure to fecognize^and use them 
at the proper time could cause greater furor than 
even the wildest arguments over theory. 



Andrews, Richard L.; Sodcr, Rogtr; and Eismanc, Donald 
'A. "Thfe Environmental. Impact of School Qosurcs." 1974. 
45 pages. ED 112^21. 

To gain infonnation-on the effects of school closure, the 
authors of tkis report contacted 60 school districts dis- 
cussed in J^esu^er Pupils/Surplus Space (by Sargent and 
Handy, abstracted below) for a foUowup te]q)hone siuvcy. 
The data gathered are divided into five categories. 

First, the criteria used %o decide on school closure acre 
listed by district and then prioritized as to the frequency 
with which each was chosen. Second, district attitudes to- 
ward optimum school size were conti^slcidrj^nd then com- 
pared to attitudes revealed in ajfr^^ of\thc literature 
(which fc^rms a^iappend^). ThirdVcifjthc,.49 districts that 
closed schQplSy ^3 estimated savings that woidd result from 
closure. Twelve ^istncts sought to detcrmine'if savings were 
realized, but of these only four measured actual savings. 
These figures are presented in a table. 

Fourth, it was found that one-third of the schools closed 
were leased (primarily to government agencies), one-fourth 
were offered for sale, and another fourth used for other 
school district purposes, \^^h the remainder disposed of in 
; other ways*' Fifth, '^nly 4. of the 4^9 districts conducted 
fornial followup studies of the impact of school closure on' 
the surrounding environment. Three of these were negative, 
^^as were the majority of the informal assessmentjS afso of- 
fCT^d^y district contacts. ^ / 

WhaN;ould have been a very interesting study is marred 
by the imp^e<;isio;n of the data. How rcsf)onses were gener- 
ated is uncleai^^J4ore importantly, the factual informatipn 
^ iompi^ed by the^diskkts surveyed is not complete enough 
,^or conclusions fo b'e (feawn, nor is it comparable from dis- 
trict to district. Most of th«sinformation provided by the 
districts is subjective, and the d^g^xe to which it is biased or 
slanted cannot be determined. Despite the many tables and 
analyses presented, the conclusion of the report states little 
more than that closure is at simple sojution that leads to 
more complex and costly problems. 

Order from EDRS, MF $0.«3 HC $2.06. Si>ccify Ed) 

^ number. *' * ^.^^ ^ ' 



Arveson, Raymond G. ''Implications of D^lrreasing Student 
-Enrollments." faper presented^ at American Association of 
School Adrninistrators annual ^convention, Atlantic City, 
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Febrtia^ 1974. 4 pages. ED 087 120. 

The superintendent of the Unified Sch6ol District in 
Hayward, California, briefly disoisses several raiAificatiohs 
of declining enroUmentJjefore turning to school closing in 
particular. Great public relations difficulties, including a 
court case, made the closing of the first two of four Hay. 
ward eleipentary schools painful, and techniques were re* 
vised for the second pair. 

The following steps were incorporated in the new plan: 
adequate initial communication, time for study and plan- 
. ning, public* announcement of tentative Recommendations, 
public hearings at the school sites and before the board, 
well-defined orientation and transitional plans, and **a 
human^ an'd understanding approach to the process." 

\6rder'from EDRS. MF $0.85 HC $1.67. Specify ED /"^ 

^ number. 

;Beck, Wesley W., Jr. "Everyjjo^y Gpt into the Act When 
Blackwell Qoscd a JSchool/'^m^ccn School Board Jour- 
nal 163, 6 Qune a976), ^r^3^, 46. EJ number not yet 
assigned. ^ 

This short but clear article describes a successful school 
closure obtained in one district thanks primarily to careful 
planning and a cla^ic task force approach. Substantial sav- 
ings and a popularly ;^provcd kindergarten and special edu- 
cation center were the positive results achieved wlien one of 
four elementary schools was consolidated ^with the other 
three. ' . 

;^'\ 

• • \ ' I 

Brody, Judith A. "How to Qosc r School and Not Tear ^ 

•Yotir Community Apart. in the ^octss** American School" 
Board Journal, 163, 6 Qune 1976), pp. 31-35. Ej numbtfr 
Oaot yet assigned. [ 

Many see •the closing of schools dUe to enrollment de- 
cline as signalling the dying of the community and are un- • 
willing to accept the necessity fci^clo^ure. To combat such 
negative attitudes, schopi officials must believe that enroll- 
nWnt decline provides great opportuiiities for revitalizing 
the educational program anthmusrcommiinicatc tins be- 
lief to the public. 

l^Pj^ing is very im portant to any attempt at a smooth 
closure process, though m many cases obtaining acciirate 
data may be time-consuming and difficult. Involving the 
local citizenry is also necessary to a successful closing, ^ 
but how soon such involvement should occur and where it(^ 
should focus depend on the local community. Sensitivity to 
all the groups involved and recognitiop of the emotional 
depth of the issue are the basic tubricajits for reducing fric- 
tion in' the n:iachinery of closure. " / 

Objemtions by officials at state and local levels and il-' 
lustrations ^of the successes and difficulties in actuj^f clo- 
sures majce Brody's point clear, though the solutions she 
offeVs aSfc of necessity general in nature. , / 

, Department of the Interior. Jntermouittain Evatfiation Task 
Force. A Report. Albuqucrqup, Ney^r Mexico'; VBureau of 

• Indian Affairs, 1973. 147 pages. ED1)77 625^,/ \ 
^ This case study presents a well-document^>a exartl^H^of a 



task force in action. In thb specific and rather specialized 
instance, the school to be closed was the Intermountairi* 
School for Navajo youth, one of many Off-Reservation 
Boarding Schools operated, by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA). The task force was charged with examining the pos- 
sibility of using the facility for youngsters from otBer 
tribes, for postsecondary education for Indians, and for 
purposes outside BIA jurisdiction. 

The task force report analyzes the condition of the ^ 
cilitV, the need for such a facility, and possible alternative 
uses to which the- facility could be^ut. Thorough appen- 
dixes present reports on the different aspects of the study 
supporting the conclusions presented in the text. The study 
serves- as a model" for the kinds of details that must be 
considered in closing a school and for exploring a broad 
range of alternatives before making a commitment to any 
prog[rara. 

Order from EDRS. MF $0.83 HC $7^5. Specify ED 
number. / 



Educational Facilities Laboratories. Schoolhotise. A News- 
letter from Educational Facilities Laboratories, No, 21. 
New York: 19^5. 9 pages.- ED 112 458. * i 
-V This newsletter consists prinaiaril^ .of a report <?n the 
"extensive experience in the use of school space for othci^ 
tommunity purposes" of Arlington, Virginia. Due to ra- 
rollment decline, 12 biiildings have* been partly or fully 
reprogramdned from school to community use since 1958. 

The offerings in both partly and fully closed schools 
include preschool centers,^* kindergartens, ^nior citizens' 
centers, lunch programs, vocational and adtxit education, a 
museum, police aide programs, recreational offerings, clin- 

• ics, community theater groups, and other activities. 

0|ie building foupd /no longer usable was demolished, 

j an4 another was sold to a private agency and thus retHmed 
to the tax rolls. Assistant Superintendent Ringers notes that 
"the key in all cases is to gain o^ maintain community 
values." ; 

Order from EDRS. MF $0.8S HC $L67; Specify ED 
/ number. 



, Eisenbcrger, Itatherine E. "Qosing a School: Some' Ways to. 
Ease the Trauma." School Management, 18, 7 (August/ 
"^September 1974), pp. 33-36. EJ 104 112. ' 

In order to close a school with the least public opposi- 
tion, school administrators must realize that the nfost im- 
portant problems they face are **people problems" rather 
than "nuts-and-bolts prdblems." Parents who fighti*or the 
budget arc loyal to their local school, not to the district. 
Parents.ihvest a great deal of themselves in their schools and • 
achieve ascertain placp in the community, which school 
closing threatens. Teachers have established personal rela- 
tionships and are settled in the routine of their schools„and 
sudden shifts can be difficult. Principals and other indi- 
vidual school administrators lose contact with the suff , , 
parents, and students whom they have developed into a 
working unit, and are faced with rebuilding all these rela- 
tionships. Coping with these **people problems" means 
establishing communication with everyone involved. 
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Surveys seeking Community, ^a^ulty, staff, and stQdent 
attitudes help admimstrators pinpoint the greatest concerns 
of these groups. Cofree kiatches can provide an informal 
setting in which schiol personnel and parents can effec- 
tively communicate their responses^fc such concerns. 
School visitatfon progi^ms can acqua^^B^hers and stu- 
dents across the district with the bene^^B*cred by other 
schools and provide the*tirst interpersonal ^iitacts. 

Simulation (exercises Vnd case studies allo^v administra- 
tors and board mcmberi to confront the problems intel- 
lectually and come .to mutual understandings that can 
reduce emotions and tensions when the real thing must be 
faced. Task forces provide la positive outlet^for active com- 
munity members who nrigHt otjierwise be \yaging a divisive 



defensK^ campaign. 



Eisenberger, Katherine E. "How to Prepare the Public for 
the Qosing of a Xeighborhodd SchooL" American School 
Board JournaK 162, 6 Qune 1975), pp^42'^>JE:j 119 212. 

Open, hories^^and thorough 'Comnaunicatioii with all 
segments of the community c^n ease pu^ic^coijj/ern about 
the closing c^ijd^lL Eisenbericr suggest^ five techniques 
for\ommunicating ^vith anc} mvolvmg the public, giving 
examples of each. \ r . 

'S ^ • f 

Pack, Kenneth, and Weiss,' EdmoAd H. "And Specifically , 
How to Make Producxive L'se out of All That Yawning 
Space." Ar^ierican School Board Jj/ournal, 162, 6 Qune 
1975),pp.44.45.EJH9 213. A 

Pack and Weiss brrefly offer several alternatives for dis- 
posing of part or all of a school" to^se^crkl t>T)es of agencies, 
including approaches requiriitj^j^nov^^ or demolition of 



^-*T:he"bj 



|iilding. 



Refuses to Die.*' 
4), pp. 34^35. EJ 



Parker, Jack. "One Ofd Schoolhous^ 
School Management, 18, 3 (March 1 
094 566. 

A program supported mutually by iKc Lehigh County 
Vocatbnal Tecfinic^l School and a local-^Aonprofu citizens' 
pro'upi^ has allowed a closed school builcKng to feecome a 
practical laboratory in construction techniques for students 
with school adjustment problems. In the wroc^ks of trans- 
forming the old building into low-cost apartments for dis- 
advantaged famiJie^s, the students gain kniwlejdge, pride ^ 
and motivation, which are reflected in substantially de- 
creased withdrawal and absentee rates and substantially^ 
higher goal accomplishment levels. 
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Sargent, Cyril G., and Hdnidy, Judith. Fewer Ptibils/Surplus 
Space. A Report, New York; Educational Facijiti^s Labo- 
ratories, 1974. 55 pages. ED 093 046. 

Probably the most comprehensive document listed in 
these references, this report provides substantial back- 
grounding in population and enrollment'^trendsAncluding 
the strong effects of .\merican mobility, before foiusing on''"' 
the school closings that these trends force in many locations. 



HOW TO ORDER ERIC REPOR'^S 

Copies of journal artidei {identified by ly liumbers) are* 
not a^ilable from the ERIC Do ai meat Reproduction Service 
(EDRS) or (torn the QMiinghotttc. Gppicf of ERIC docu- 
mcnti (idbntiHed fay EI$ ntmib'ers) niiy be ordered 
£pR^ in either microfidie (MF) orfaaxid copy j(HC)* Do not ' 
^ r ordcT-documcntJ^m thi»-acaiiaghpu*c.urilci*^» ipedfiodV— 
^ When •copies may fae obtained from odxer fOurces»;prdering 
in{ormatibnis given xnthe ii^ividual entry. - 

When ordcrin^froni EDRS, please iiuSude the ED num- 
bers of documents requested, AH ord^ miart be ih writii^i, 
arid payment must aorompany ord^ of le^tiub \ 

Fo^e must be added to the cost of all^ordert « Rates are i 
as fqllowsw MEaoHdiet $0^ for to ^ fidie azKl/$0JO 
fpr each additional ,60.Tiapcr copy: |0J25'fof fist 6ff pages 
and )p.l 0 foreach addhibnal 60^ Ftiitjclm or air mail post- 
age is available at additional cost. 

Address requests to EDRS) CpnmmCT Nfiaofilm Xntmar * 
tional Coloration, P.O^Box 190; AfU^jton, A^rxina222lol . 

_ (• ^ 

Sargent and Handjr^discuss the pptions available for 
using surplus space, particularly in the closed school. Edu- 
cational possibUities iitclVide 5pec^. programs, alternative 

^nd continuing education, administrative services, experi- 
/mental prpjects, and the provision of facilities for students 
temporarily displaced for remodeling or otjher short-term 
reasons^%Jx)cal government departments of health and rec- 
reation can use closed schools, and community centers can 
be developed with local government assistance. Descrip- 
tions of renting, trading, and ^es alternatives cpijcr^dis- 
posal to private agencies, wjth legal restrictior^^oted 
follt^^k\^^i:fCU^n. Interdistrict and regJonal^planning ca 
makcfin^ or all of these determinations easier to reach and 
more valuable as jvell. r / 

SSrgcnt and j^andy carefully guide the rosier to) an 
derst^h4jng^^>flhe need'for planning, what 
tant, and how to obtain the data (including ho\SrT(r get 
special aids from public agencies). They also describe ways 
to determine what additional costs or savings will result 
from enrollment drops and schpol closure. 

Keeping school closing a smooth process requires adp- ^ 
quate communication. When to present the facts, how and 

. why to involve the com m unity; the need to prtfvide op*- 
tions, methods for handling community surveys and pubjic^-^.^ 
hearings, and how to develop and use a task force maikc^p 
the rpost important communications questions ^^ealt (with • 

^^by Sargent and Handy. ' < 

) Tfie report con cIi^dcF wTth:^ listing of information"'^ 
sources of all types livhere the r^der call obtain furthct 
details on the items covered. J 

Order copies from EducSonaTFlicilitics Laboratories, ^ 
Inc., 850 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 
14.00.. 

Aiso available^ from EDRS. MF $0:83 HCJ^.5Q, 
Specify ED number. 



Sieradski,, Karen. Implications of Declining Enrollments for 
^Sdiools. NAESP School Leadership Digest Second Series, 
mmher 4, ERJC/CEAl'Research Analysis Series, Number 
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^ 19 £;,ugcnc. and Washington, D.C ERIC Clearinghouse on 
• Educational Management, i'nivcrsitv of Oregon, and Na- 
tional Association of Elcmentarv- School Principals, 1975. 
"3? pages. ED 1 14 906.- — - 

Sicradski reviews informati9n on enrollment forecasting 
(indicators to look for, where to find n\ethods and models, 
'and how special interest groups can bias forecasts) and ad- 
^vartce planning (how to shift pupils, reduce programs, cope 
with stahl(^ or growing costs, and cut back personnel) be- 
fore dis^cussing^schooKclosurc directly. 

Whei^closUre is decided on, she emphasises that the'dis- 
trict shouIcTobtatn good will toward closure from everyonp 
affected. Concerns of parents, teachers, and students witw 
their ^,*r^putati6n, influence and acceptance'* in the pommu-'^ 
nity and the jjfbools must be sought out in^ listened to. 
Visitafion/^^arfts are one helpful tool foy teachers, stu- 
dents, ami administcators. Task forces involving active and 
vocal parous serve a4 special advisory councils to the school 
board and ^j>iF<widtr information to the public and the media. 
Task force duties include studying, enrollment forecasting 
procedures, visiting and r,^ting each school fdr educational 
adequacy, establishing closing criteria, and recommending 
schools for closure. Sicradski provides a scenario showing 
how 'all these elements combine in the process of school 
closing. /^''^ 

She discusses alternative^ to closure, as well as ways of 
disposing of closfel schoolsl Lending buildings to commu- 
^ity groups or pul^^j^ncics, perhaps in return for main- 
tenance icosts, keeps the schools available for later use, as 
(Kxcs^lwsing to a neighboring distric't, government body, 

} 

ERIC - 



university, or otrfcr agency. Selling is generally regarded as a 
last resort, "but one that can provide financial jDenefits in the 
right 5^iluation* j 

Order copjcs from National Association of Elementary 
Schpol Principals, 1801 North Moore Street, Arling- 
ton; Virginia 22209. $2^0. 

Also available from EDRS. MF $0.83 HC $2.06. 
* Specify ED number. 

[Thomas, Donald] .**DejIining- School Enrollments." Salt 
Lake Cin/r^Salt Lake (City School District, [1975]. l6 
^''Ip^e^ 117 8^32. . , ^ 

As superintendent of Salt Lake City School District, 
wljJch has suffered one of the most rapidly declining en- 
rollments in the nation, Thomas has faced sdhool closure 
problems at a severe level. He offers an outline of the plan 
process developed and followed in this district for 
crbsing schools effectively while minimizing community 
conflict, preserving board of education credibility, and 



developing comprtilVilyCoyiscnsus. - . ^ ' • 

In addition^ Thomas lk?s the "bread and Sutter" issues 
facing the suftcrintcnjienl and the board of education: 
"reduction o? scltoof staffs, utilization or sale of siurplus 
space, conservation of money, increas'es in transportation 
•services, and procurement of support for board decisions. 
An outline of the Salt Uke City plan to implement board 
de^ton?swiftly and a list of special services to.be provided 
for displaced students and parents are also included as 
(possible models. 

- Qr^j^M-T^ EDRS. MF^O.83 fiC S1.67. Specify ED 
number. 
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'What to Do IFShrinkinf EnroUracnt Ejorces You to ShuTa 
Schob\^' Nation'! Schools,, 91, 2 (February 1973), pi>^ 12- 
p. EJ 069 123. V|:^ 

In a- brief glance at several aspects of school closure, as 
$cen|in a few hard-hit California districts, this article serves 
as an introduction to the topic. Noting possible m^r draw- 
backs to selling vacant schools, the article suggests leasihg^ 
as one altmative, and conversion of the building or cliange 
in districtwide facility use patterns as otlffiirs. 

The need for maldng school closings as painles? as pos* 
siblc is^;nentioncd' in a brief account of the cJ^periencc of 
Hayward*s schools. Conununication with parents, the pres- 
entation of options at public hearings, and school visita- 
tion programs. were used to smooth the way. 




^ TITLES IN THIS SERIES J 

"1. Enrollment Forecasting 

2. Evaluating the Existing School Plant 

3. Computerised Planning Methods 

4. Fisc^^lanning for School Coi!<itruction 

5. Life-Cycle Costing ^ 

6. Educational Specifications 

7. Comraunijy-B^cipation in fta 
S, 'fc^mqucs^OTt^osing Schools 
9. Energy ConsCTyation 
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12* Building Renovation and Modernization 
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Educational Resources InfoiWti^i Ccptcr (ERIC) is a nitional information system opei;ated by the National Institute of Education. ERIC 
^^jerves educators by disseminating rcseardi I«ults and other resource information that can be used in developing more effective educational pro- 
grams. The ERIC Qcaringhousc on Education^ Management, one of several such^ units m the system, was established at the University of Oregon 
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